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THE ELEGANT GRASS PARRAKEET 
(Neophema elegans) 
AND 
THE ROCK GRASS PARRAKEET 
(Neophema petrophila) 


By Epwarp J. Boosry (Keston, Kent, England 


Every one of us must admire the untiring industry with which the 
late Mr. N. W. Cayley described and illustrated the birds of his native 
land, and in his What Bird is that? he has left behind him a truly 
admirable reference book on the birds of Australia, which will always 
be of inestimable value to both ornithologists and aviculturists. 

As is often the case with very prolific painters, however, his work 
as a bird artist tended to be of uneven quality, and I personally con- 
sider the accompanying colour plate one of his less successful efforts, 
as it cannot be called an accurate portrayal of either of the birds it 
depicts. 

While I should hate to appear in the role of a carping critic, I do 
think the mistakes in the plate should be pointed out, as there has 
always appeared to exist a certain amount of confusion in people’s 
minds when it comes to identifying the various species of Grass 
Parrakeets. 

To deal with the Elegant first : as to shape, it has not got nearly 
such a long, flat, snake-like head, and although this was possibly done 
by the artist to show the colours, no Grass Parrakeet normally sits with 
its tail spread as depicted in the plate. Then, as to colour, the Elegant 


is not, as the plate suggests, of the same grass-green as a ‘Turquoisine, 


but of a very beautiful golden-ol- ve colour, which is peculiar to itself, 
and thereby differentiates it at a glance from all other Grass Parrakeets. 
The blue in the wing is not a more or less uniform dark blue (as in the 
Bluewing) but dark blue at the lower edge, with a very distinct line of 
pale turquoise above. The frontal band is not of a single shade of blue, 
but is dark blue bordered with pale turquoise at the upper edge. 
Finally, the underparts are golden-olive ; much yellower on the 
throat and cheeks; and merging into pure golden-yellow on the 
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abdomen, in the centre of which, particularly in rather old males, there 
is often a patch of bright orange. 

The Rock Grass Parrakeet has a more sharply-defined dark blue 
frontal band than appears in the plate, and there is certainly no 
reddish-mauve at the lower edge of the wing. Its extremely dull body- 
colour is of a shade difficult to describe, but as depicted in the plate 
it is much too green. I would say myself that it is of much the same 
drab rather nondescript greyish-olive colour as a hen Redrump 
Parrakeet. 

The Elegant, while it does not compare with the Splendid or the 
Turquoisine for brilliance of colouring, is nevertheless a very beautiful 
little bird in its quiet way, and the female resembles the male except 
that all her colours are duller and her green is more olive with much 
less yellow in it. 

They inhabit South-Western Queensland, New South Wales, 
Victoria, and South-Western Australia, and spend much of their 
time on the ground feeding on the seeds of various grasses. They are 
said to be very shy in a wild state, sometimes, when disturbed, flying 
right away at a great height, and at others, flying low with a curious 
zig-zag flight before again alighting on the ground. 

Elegants are among the most satisfactory of the Grass Parrakeets in 
confinement. I have kept and bred them regularly for the last sixteen 
years or so, and they were the only species of Grass Parrakeet we 
managed to keep going at Keston all through the war. They are also 
the only member of the Grass Parrakeet family to have become 
sufficiently well-established in a few people’s aviaries in this country 
for one to see young ones offered for sale at fairly regular intervals. 
Bourkes, of course, are quite well-established, but they are not true 
Grass Parrakeets, being something quite on their own. 

Regular and willing breeders as Elegants are, they seem—unlike 
other members of the family—always to go in for very small broods, 
consisting of two or at most three young ones. I originally thought 
that this might be a peculiarity of the various pairs we have had at 
Keston, but a gentleman who breeds them and wrote to me recently 
told me that his experience in this respect has been exactly the same 
as mine. 


Elegants have a weak, inoffensive, sibilant cry, which they frequently 
utter in early spring, at which time they become unusually active. At 
other times, however, they are very quiet little birds—perhaps rather 
too much so—as they are inclined to spend most of their time sitting 
inside the shelter of their aviary. 


We breed ours in a nest-box about 8 inches square by 18 inches deep, 
hung up under overhead cover in the flight, and with either a half 
coconut husk fixed in the bottom or, failing that, a filling of a few 
inches of decayed wood. 
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They will flourish for years on a diet of canary seed with a few 
groats, and a daily pinch of sunflower and hemp, and the amount of 
both the latter can be considerably increased during the breeding 
season. As one would expect, they are extremely fond of the seeding 
heads of grasses, and like most parrakeets they love spinach beet and 
can also be given chickweed, etc. Although not a fruit-eating species 
in a wild state, some pairs in confinement nevertheless become very 
fond of ripe sweet apple, and this should be given by pushing a thin 
slice through the wire netting, close to a perch. 

Elegants are perfectly hardy and can be kept out of doors all the 
year round provided their aviary has a dry, draught-proof shelter, 
into which they can be shut each night during the winter months. 

Of all the Grass Parrakeets, I must confess I have always con- 
sidered the Rock Grass quite the dullest and least interesting member 
of the family, both as to temperament and colour. As to the latter, 
which I have described at the beginning of this article, its very dullness 
is probably a useful protection to a coastal bird which lives and breeds 
on the rocky cliffs and shores of South and Western Australia, choosing, 
in preference, we are told, “* those facing the water and most difficult 
of access.” 

Quite unlike any other Grass Parrakeet, the Rock Grass’s choice 
of a nesting site is much the same as that of a Jackdaw—namely the 
holes and crannies to be found on a cliff-face, preferably under an 
overhanging ledge of rock. Despite this, however, they are quite 
prepared to use an ordinary wooden nest-box in an aviary, and before 
the war a pair nested at Keston, but all the eggs were infertile. ‘This, 
however, did not greatly surprise me, as the Rock Grass Parrakeet 
seems to share with the Orange-bellied (with which we had the same 
experience) a fatal tendency to become grossly overfat in confinement. 
Of course it is unfair to judge by the only pair one has ever had of any 
particularly rare species, particularly as one does not know their 
previous history, and it is quite possible that the extreme corpulence 
of our Rock Grass and Orange-bellied was caused either by old age 
or long cageing—or by a combination of both. 

The pair of Rock Grass, in particular, used to remind me of two 
very old people who regard the slightest hill with horror, yet, in the 
Spring, they succumbed to a certain seasonal skittishness, and, after 
a few turns round the aviary, used to sit at opposite ends of it, and 
suffering from violent palpitations, look reproachfully at each other, 
as much as to say, “* Is this sort of thing wise at our age—and with our 
infirmities ?”’ I personally thought it far from wise, and was terrified 
that the cock—who was the fatter of the two—would drop dead of 
apoplexy at any moment, which, if I remember rightly, was what 
did eventually happen. 

Rock Grass Parrakeets are much about the same size as Elegants 
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and should be fed, housed, and treated in exactly the same way, except 
perhaps that, as to feeding, if the over-fatness of our pair was typical 
of these birds in confinement, they should be severely rationed to plain 
canary seed and green food, and should on no account be given such 
fattening things as hemp, sunflower, or groats, unless one was lucky 
enough to have a pair which bred successfully, when a small quantity 
of all three might be added to their seed diet. 


FOREIGN BIRDS AT LIBERTY 
By the Duke or Beprorp (Woburn, Bedfordshire, England) 


The keeping of foreign birds at liberty in this country has some of 
the charm, and also some of the dangers and difficulties, of falconry. 
In both cases you are using your ingenuity so to manage a wild bird, 
which is entirely free, that it will keep near either your person or 
your home. The beauty of many birds can undoubtedly only be seen 
at its very best when they are flying against a natural background of 
trees and sky, but the danger, of course is, that they may stray or be 
destroyed by birds or beasts of prey—and that is just too bad ! 

In general throughout my article when I mention certain species of 
birds as giving good results at liberty, you may assume that other 
members of the same group, fairly often imported, which I do not 
refer to, were tried, either by my father or by myself, without success. 

Beginning with very large birds, i.e. the Cranes, it is necessary 
if success is to be achieved with those that are full-winged, for them 
to be able to range unmolested over a large area of ground as their 
breeding territories are of considerable size. ‘To encourage full-winged 
Cranes to stay and nest it is necessary, also, to have ponds with rushes 
and similar vegetation round the edges. These ponds, however, need 
not be large ; it will even suffice if they are only a few yards in diameter 
provided that they are quiet and of the character just described. 

The Indian Sarus Crane has given good results when full-winged 
and before the war Mr. Ezra was particularly successful with them. 
The drawback with Sarus is that the males, when in breeding condition, 
are apt to be spiteful with other large birds, and if these latter are 
pinioned they are apt to be overtaken and killed by the full-winged 
aggressor. 

‘The Japanese White-necked Crane also does well full-winged. It is 
not completely trustworthy with ducklings, but does not regard them 
as a regular article of diet as does the White Asiatic Crane. ‘The 
Stanley Crane might give good results at liberty, but we never fully 
reared any young birds. 
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The beautiful Manchurian Crane unfortunately is a very bad 
stayer. 

Coming now to waterfowl, none of the wild swans are very good 
stayers full-winged, although a few Black Swans may occasionally 
remain where they have been bred, if territories are adequate. 

Of the wild geese the Canadian and the Egyptian are of course 
now naturalized in certain parts of the country. Although so 
murderously spiteful towards ducks, etc. when closely confined, the 
Egyptian Goose when full-winged and living on large lakes, does not 
interfere with small ducks, but confines its quarrels to members of its 
own species and Sheld-Ducks, and to a lesser degree, to other geese. 
Snow Geese, both Greater and Blue, can sometimes be induced to 
stay full-winged and a flying flock is most ornamental. ‘The same is 
true of Barnacle Geese. Magellan Geese and their near relatives 
the Ashy-headed and Ruddy-headed stay well at liberty where there 
is enough room for breeding territories. If at all overcrowded, 
however, they have a habit of showing their devotion to their own 
children by killing those of their neighbours! Most wild geese are 
extremely moral birds, but a sad and disgraceful tragedy once 
occurred at Woburn. A Magellan gander, whose mate was sitting, 
was seduced into a love affair by an unmated female. In due course 
his wife appeared with a family, and a little while later the other 
lady also appeared with a family. Whereupon, I regret to say, the 
gander assisted his wife in killing his illegitimate offspring ! 

The beautiful little Red-breasted Goose is, unfortunately, quite 
hopeless full-winged, no matter how you try and start them. 

Of the Sheld-Ducks, the Ruddy may stay tolerably well on a large 
estate. Like the Egyptian Goose, it does not persecute smaller ducks 
when living under more or less natural conditions, confining its 
quarrels to other Sheld-Ducks and to Egyptian Geese. 

Of the smaller ducks the Mandarin is the most successful, and is 
now well established in, to all intents and purposes, a wild state, both 
at Woburn and in the neighbourhood of Virginia Water. Success 
on a much more limited scale has sometimes been achieved with the 
Carolina. If, after starting with pinioned birds, some full-winged 
ones are staying well, it is necessary, before the breeding season, to 
dispose of the pinioned ducks or the full-winged drakes will persecute 
and kili them. The Chiloe Widgeon, though such a free breeder in 
captivity, is but a poor stayer at liberty, and the same is true of the 
Fulvous Tree Duck which may stay for a time, but usually strays in 
the end. 

Of the gallinaceous birds, the Red Jungle Fowl does quite well at 
liberty, and Sonnerat’s maintained itself at Woburn for a few years, 
although it is not considered to be entirely hardy. 

All the pheasants of the Kaleege group, including the well-known 
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Silver, do well at liberty with a little winter feeding, but they are 
somewhat pugnacious and also decidedly addicted to egg-eating. 

Both the Amherst and Golden Pheasants do very well at liberty,,and 
establish themselves in an entirely wild state. ‘The two species cannot, 
however, be kept together on account of their hybridizing so freely. 
Although they cannot be trusted with crocus bulbs in a flower garden, 
they are much less destructive than common pheasants to farm crops 
and garden vegetables. It is not true that they fight with, and drive 
away, common pheasants. It is indeed unreasonable to suppose that 
they would be able to do so as the cocks’ spurs are blunt and rudi- 
mentary, and they are not nearly such heavy birds. 

The splendid Reeves’ Pheasant also maintains itself fairly well at 
liberty, although in much smaller numbers than the Amherst and 
Golden. It, too, does not interfere seriously with common pheasants. 
The gamekeepers at Woburn have never complained of their behaving 
in this way, and on only one occasion have I ever seen Reeves’ cocks 
causing some disturbance by displaying to a common pheasant’s 
harem. Hybrids with the common pheasants very seldom occur. 

Elliot’s Pheasants maintained themselves at Woburn in small 
numbers for several years, but they were ultimately wiped out by a 
very severe winter at a time when it was not possible to feed them. 

Monsieur Delacour has been successful with Crossoptilon Pheasants 
at liberty, but the Brown species which we tried at Woburn did not 
do well, and failed to establish themselves. ‘They were also very 
bad egg-eaters. 

The Common Grey Peacock Pheasant did quite well at liberty as 
long as it was possible to provide plenty of winter feeding. Bamboo 
Partridges were also fairly successful under the same condition. 

The Indian Chukor is a very charming bird kept at liberty in the 
garden in a half-tame condition. It usually roosts on the roof of the 
house. Mr. Ezra has been very successful with them at Foxwarren 
Park. At Woburn our success was more limited owing to the birds’ 
extreme pugnacity. When the breeding season arrived two or three 
pairs divided the whole garden between them, driving away all the 
others which were never seen again. The cock Chukor, unlike the Grey 
Partridge, is a very bad father, taking no care of his family, and even 
at times killing them if he should happen to meet them. 

The curious Australian Brush Turkey is not, of course, a gallinaceous 
bird. It does well at liberty if fed in the winter, and is interesting on 
account of its extraordinary nesting habits, but it is an extremely 
bad egg-eater, and it will in addition kill young pheasants. 

Of the members of the pigeon family Malay Doves and Australian 
Crested Doves are by far the most successful provided, of course, 
that they are fed throughout the year. If Brown Owls are not too 
numerous some success may also be achieved with the beautiful little 
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Australian Peaceful Dove, but the Zebra Dove, which rather closely 
resembles it, cannot stand cold. 

The South American Spotted Pigeon also does well at liberty, but 
the African Triangular-spotted Pigeon is sensitive to cold. At 
Woburn we had some success with a South African Wood Dove of the 
correct name of which I am not very certain. ‘The neck and breast 
are vinous in colour; the wings bronzy green, and the forehead, 
especially of the male, is greyish-white. The young in first plumage 
are coloured rather like grouse. 

Of soft-billed birds, the Red-eared Bulbul proved surprisingly 
hardy and an excellent stayer. Bulbuls should be fed on banana or 
other soft fruit, either on a trap feeding stand where Blackbirds and 
Starlings, which steal the fruit, can be caught and removed; or by 
covering the fruit with a kind of wire dish-cover arrangement through 
which the slender Bulbuls can pass, but the larger birds cannot. 
Bulbuls have one unfortunate failing : they are very pugnacious, and 
each pair insists on having a large territory, driving away their young 
as soon as they are independent. As a result the stock never increases. 

Pekin Robins established themselves in the shrubbery containing 
much privet and bred for a number of years in an entirely wild state. 
In the end, however, they disappeared, and I do not think they could 
survive an exceptionally hard English winter. 

With regard to seed-eating birds of the Finch family, the Dominican 
and Red-crested Cardinals can be bred at liberty. A very large 
percentage of those turned out, however, stray, and the pairs which 
remain have the same unfortunate habit as the Bulbuls. They insist 
on large territories and drive away all their young. I once induced 
a Virginian Cardinal to nest at liberty, but the young were destroyed 
by Jackdaws. 

Saffron Finches I have also bred at liberty, providing artificial 
food throughout the year. As with the Cardinals, however, a very 
large percentage of those turned out ultimately stray. 

Of the Australian Grass Finches, I had great success at Woburn 
one summer with Zebra Finches and Rufous-tailed Finches, large 
numbers of young being reared. Owing, no doubt to lack of skill, 
I have not, however, been very successful in wintering either Grass 
Finches, Waxbills, or even Weavers. Losses have been heavy after the 
birds have been caught up in autumn and taken into winter quarters, 
and with birds which go on breeding late into the autumn it is always 
a little difficult to avoid catching parents with young still in the nest. 

Success on a much more limited scale was also achieved with Long- 
tailed Grassfinches, Parson Finches, and Diamond Sparrows. 
Gouldians did badly at liberty, proved poor stayers, and showed no 
inclination to breed. 

The Orange Weaver, and its very near allies, is a most striking bird 
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at liberty and a fairly good stayer, provided, of course, that artificial 
food is always available. The cocks in colour darting about like little 
balls of fire, were a most lovely sight, and a fair number of young were 
reared. 

Of Waxbills, I reared at liberty in my garden at Havant the Common, 
Orange-cheeked, Orange-breasted, Red Avadavat and Cordon Bleu. 
I also tried the curious and delicate Black-cheeked .Waxbill at liberty 
and managed to get some of them in such excellent condition that they 
did not mind the early autumn frosts. When I caught them up, by 
reason of their largely insectivorous habits I put them in a warm 
greenhouse, but a few days after they were brought in they began to 
die in the most extraordinary fashion. One moment one would see 
them apparently in perfect health, tight-feathered and lively, and then, 
even as one watched them, they would suddenly fall dead from the 
perch just as if they had been shot. 

A pair of Violet-eared Waxbills I managed to keep out of doors at 
liberty even through the winter, but they did not breed. 

Of Parrot-like birds at liberty I have had considerable experience. 
I have never myself kept the parti-coloured Macaws, although they 
are said to be good stayers, and I believe the Red and Yellows and 
Blue and Yellows have bred in a state of freedom. The all-blue 
Macaw, which I have tried, unfortunately proved bad stayers. 

We were not successful in persuading the Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
to stay at Woburn, although it has been bred on one or two occasions 
elsewhere. 

The beautiful Leadbeater’s Cockatoo is one of the most satisfactory 
members of the family at liberty, being very ornamental and not 
destructive. ‘The cock should be allowed to fly free for some weeks 
before his mate, confined in an aviary, is allowed to join him. As in 
all cases where perching birds are kept at liberty, a constant supply 
of food must be provided. 

The quaint Gang-gang Cockatoo also does well at liberty if started 
in a similar fashion, but it is one of the few Cockatoos which are fond 
of fruit and is liable to cause trouble by damaging one’s neighbour’s 
apples. 

The Roseate Cockatoo is a charming bird at liberty, and does no 
damage, but it is apt to wander rather far from home, and it is well to 
invite the forbearance of neighbours on to whose ground they may 
stray. Adult imported birds are unfortunately not good stayers, but 
young bred in one’s aviary stay extremely well. Until they are 
through their first moult, however, they are somewhat delicate, and 
apt to pick up the germs of infectious disease. The bird to be released, 
after being accustomed to its feeding place, should be caged without 
food on the afternoon previous to its release. In the morning it 
should be taken in its cage to the roof of the aviary of the parent birds, 
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and allowed to find its way quietly out. A young bird released in this 
way will sometimes try and roost on the side of the aviary and adequate 
perching accommodation and shelter from wind and wet should 
therefore be provided, at least for a time. It is sometimes possible to 
accustom Cockatoos before their release, by gradual stages, to go in 
and feed inside a kind of box where the food is not visible from outside. 
The object of this device is to prevent the food being stolen by wild 
British birds. ‘Two things must be borne in mind ; first that tits will 
sometimes find the food even though it is not visible from outside the 
box and, when this happens must be captured and taken away to a great 
distance before they have revealed the secret to many other members 
of their species ; second, that a Cockatoo, trained to feed in a box inside 
the aviary, will often fail to recognize a similar box on the top of the 
aviary as a source of food, unless for a few days the food is placed where 
it is visible and the bird, as it were, rapidly re-trained. 

The Indian Ringnecked Parrakeet often stays fairly well at liberty, 
but it is extremely destructive to apples and must therefore be confined 
during the period of the year when the fruit is ripe or ripening. 
Unlike some species of Parrakeets, however, it is not a bud-eater, and 
can safely be allowed its liberty in the spring. A cock of this species 
inhabited Kensington Gardens for many years, where people used 
to feed him on peanuts. I got him a hen, but unfortunately he 
disappeared not very long afterwards. 

The Australian Broadtailed Parrakeets, although certain difficulties 
attend their management, are among the most beautiful birds which 
one can have at liberty and, mainly before the first World War, I was 
successful, at Woburn, in breeding Barnards, Pennants, Adelaides, 
Red and Mealy Rosellas, and Redrumps. It is, however, only the 
large members of the genus which are safe from that curse of liberty 
aviculture, the Brown Owl. Rosellas are rather on the border-line 
of the species which can bite hard enough to defend themselves from 
the owl’s attacks and Redrumps definitely cannot do so, which is a 
great pity, as they are one of the most charming species to keep at 
liberty, and one of the best stayers, besides not being destructive in 
the garden. If an attempt is made to keep Redrumps at liberty and 
one of a pair should fall a victim to a bird of prey, a new mate must 
be provided at once or the survivor will stray in search of 
one. 

With Broadtails, unlike Polyteline Parrakeets, it is the cock who 
decides the movements of the pair, and a cock who is a good stayer 
will induce his wife, or wives, if a casualty among his partners should 
necessitate a replacement, to remain in the vicinity of the owner’s home. 
Some pairs of Broadtails have a maddening habit of staying until the 
very beginning of the breeding season, and then clearing off for good, 
just when one feels certain that they are safely established, but a cock 
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who has once bred in, or near, the garden, will not leave his home as 
long as food is provided and a mate is with him. 

In places where natural hollow tree trunks are scarce, plenty of 
nest-boxes must be provided, and care must be taken to see that they 
are not appropriated by Starlings, which can be a great nuisance in 
the spring, some pairs being very pugnacious and able to drive away 
even the more powerful Broadtails. Troublesome Starlings should 
be shot, preferably with a weapon which does not make much noise, 
and the rubbish they have put in the boxes cleared out. Fortunately 
it is only for a short period that they are troublesome, as they are 
single-brooded and, before a very late date in the spring, each breeding 
pair has found nesting accommodation somewhere. The principal 
misdeeds of Broadtails are too great a fondness for fruit tree buds when 
these are swelling in the spring, and also a taste for ripe apples in the 
autumn, although they are nothing like as destructive in the orchard 
as are members of the Ringneck family. ‘The young of the larger 
Broadtails bred at liberty at first come with their parents to the feeding 
place, but later many of them become very independent and wander 
to considerable distances, living on natural foods. Adelaide Parrakeets 
during the first World War maintained themselves as completely 
wild birds for a number of years, without any artificial feeding 
at all. 

Occasionally pairs of Broadtails at liberty are troublesome in 
fighting captive pairs of birds of the same genus in their owner’s aviaries, 
the danger being greatest when the confined birds belong to a smaller 
species capable of putting their beaks far through the wire-netting. 
There is then a great danger of their getting their upper mandibles 
bitten completely off, as once happened to a Hooded Parrakeet of 
mine when fighting with a liberty Barnard. 

When starting a pair of Broadtails at liberty, it is advisable at 
first to release the cock and then allow his mate to join with him when 
he knows his way about the garden. 

Cock King Parrakeets, whose mates are confined in aviaries make 
charming liberty birds, being very decorative, quite safe from owls, 
not really destructive, and never going more than about a hundred 
yards from the place where their mates are confined. They are also 
not pugnacious. In the breeding season it is an easy matter to entice 
them back with food and an inward-pointing funnel of wire-netting, 
into their mates’ aviaries. 


Cock Crimson-winged Parrakeets, whose hens are confined, also 
make delightful liberty birds, not only by reason of their gorgeous 
colours but also because of their buoyant and distinctive flight. As 
they are rather weak-billed and might not be entirely safe from 
owls, it is well to treat them as day-liberty birds. The process of 
training a day-liberty cock is as follows. An aviary must be prepared 
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next to that occupied by the bird’s mate and he is placed in it and 
accustomed to feed from a dish on a bracket in the front of the flight, 
opposite which is a small door about a foot in diameter. When he is 
thoroughly accustomed to this feeding place, the door may be left 
open and he may be allowed to find his way out. During the first 
day or two he must be carefully watched so that he may be assisted in 
finding his way back inside the aviary when he gets hungry. At first 
it is often a good plan to have a second dish of seed husks and rubbish 
which looks like seed on the outside of the aviary close against the 
entrance door, and exactly opposite the dish containing real seed 
within. A suitable arrangement of perches should make it easy for 
the bird to find his way to this dish and thence inside, for when he 
discovers that the outside dish contains practically nothing worth 
eating, he will soon move to the second dish inside, from which he has 
been accustomed to feed. For the first day or two it may be well to 
dispense with the funnel of wire-netting which is introduced later, and 
shut the bird into the aviary when he has entered for his afternoon 
feed. The funnel should consist of a tube of wire-netting of suitable 
size and length on a small wooden frame which can be pushed into 
the small entrance door at mid-day in winter and proportionately 
later as the days get longer. A bird entering the aviary through the 
funnel to feed cannot normally find his way out again, and is thus 
safely confined for the night. ‘The end of the funnel should be quite 
close to the inside feeding dish, but, especially when birds are 
accustomed to its use, it should be so arr-nged and should be of such 
a length, that a bird entering it to fecd from the dish cannot easily 


find its way out again by stepping fr he dish into the mouth of the 
funnel. ‘This is particularly nm -essarv in the case of Crimson-wings, 
which are rather intelligent | zater, if such a course of action 


should be advisable to prevent the ..wsance of wild British birds getting 
into the aviary to steal the seed the main feeding dish can be placed 
inside the shelter where the bird has at some time or other been 
accustomed to find it. For a while the outside dish should be left to 
act as a bait, even though it may no longer contain anything but seed 
husks, but later when the bird has been thoroughly well trained, 
even this dish can be dispensed with. 

It is impossible to keep hen Crimson-wings at liberty, not because 
they stray badly, but because they insist in going down the chimneys 
of houses, ultimately coming to an untimely end. 

Barraband’s Parrakeet is another most attractive day-liberty bird, 
but it is essential to confine it at night or in winter it is certain to be 
destroyed by owls. A cock Barraband who knows where his mate is 
confined will never leave the vicinity of her aviary, but it is essential 
to use a wild bird for this purpose as aviary-bred ones behave extremely 
foolishly when first released and are apt to loose their heads and their 
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way. A wild cock may fly backwards and forwards in rather an 
alarming way with his swift and lofty flight, but, if his mate calls, 
well there is little risk of losing him, and once he has come down on to 
the aviary there is no danger that he will leave her. It is, however, 
very important that her aviary should be next to the one in which the 
cock spends the night as, if the liberty aviary is too far from the hen’s 
aviary, the cock will be reluctant to enter it unless very hungry, as 
he will dislike being out of sight of his mate. Young birds may some- 
times be flown at liberty with their father, being trained one by one. 
The speed and grace of their flight when they are in a frisky mood 
is a joy to watch, and no British bird can show anything comparable. 
Unfortunately, however, after a few weeks, young Polyteline Parrakeets 
become uncertain stayers and should be caught up and disposed of. 
If the owner is tempted to take a chance with them, he can wait until 
they spend one night out, returning on the following day, but this is 
definitely a danger signal, and if it should be ignored they will return 
no more. Young hens are even worse stayers at liberty than cocks, 
and are hardly worth training. 

The Rock Peplar Parrakeet, while less ornamental in plumage is, 
if possible an even more beautiful flyer at liberty than the Barraband 
and its treatment and handling should be the same. Cocks of both 
species will agree tolerably well in the liberty aviary out of the breeding 
season, but are likely to become quarrelsome about February or 
March, when they must be returned to their partners. 

I have had some success with Peachfaced Lovebirds at liberty 
during the summer only, as this species is not altogether hardy. When 
Lovebirds are released, it is necessary to provide them with plenty of 
nest-boxes covered with wire-netting if there is a danger of grey 
squirrels gnawing the wood. The size of the entrance hole must also 
be very carefully regulated by means of experiments with living birds, 
being just large enough to admit the Lovebirds, but too small to admit 
Starlings, which will otherwise take possession of every box. A metal 
ring round the entrance hole will prevent undesirable British birds 
from enlarging it. Madagascar Lovebirds I have also bred at liberty, 
but they, too, must be taken in during the winter, and care must of 
course be taken to make sure that parents with young still in the nest 
are not caught up in the autumn. This applies to all birds which do 
not stop breeding when the summer is over. 

Red-faced Lovebirds I kept successfully at liberty throughout the 
year, but even under these conditions they made no attempt to nest. 

The beautiful little Passerine Parrotlet, or Blue-winged Lovebird, 
I have also bred at liberty during the summer months. They should 
be caught up for the winter with the usual precautions with regard 
to late nests. When in good condition they are unfortunately very 
savage and quarrelsome, and adult pairs must be kept separate. 
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It is only birds in rather poor condition that can safely be crowded 
together like Budgerigars. 

Budgerigars, after some initial failures, I have now succeeded in 
establishing as day-liberty birds which return to the aviary to feed 
and nest. 

The flight for a liberty aviary for Budgerigars should contain far 
more protection from wind and wet than an ordinary flight. A wide 
portion of the centre, and a smaller portion of the two ends should be 
covered over with some waterproof material. ‘The nest-boxes should be 
hung almost all the way round the top of the aviary flight, and they, too, 
should have some overhead and side protection from direct sun, wind, 
and wet. There should be about three times as many boxes as there 
are hens to start with, and there should be a wooden partition between 
each nest to prevent a jealous hen sitting outside her own nest, from 
seeing other hens sitting outside theirs and being tempted to attack 
them. 

In one corner of the flight, preferably near the entrance hole to the 
shelter, an exit hole in the wire-netting roof should be constructed 
6 inches in diameter. When the exit is in use a moveable cross-piece 
of wire should be fixed over it to prevent the entry of such large birds 
as Sparrowhawks. Immediately underneath the exit hole there 
should be a box containing seed, which should be cleaned out once 
a week. In the floor of this box there should be some drainage holes 
and the sides should be made climbable with wire-netting in case the 
box should fill with water during heavy rain in spite of the drainage 
holes. Immediately beneath the exit hole there should be suspended 
a removable ladder of little perches, the top rung of which is 44 inches 
below the hole, while the bottom rung reaches nearly to the seed in 
the feeding box. An extra dish of seed should be provided inside the 
shelter which must be well-lighted, dry, and cosy, and liberally 
furnished with small perches near the roof. In the flight, in addition 
to permanent perches, there should be plenty of natural branches, 
changed when they become dirty, under the sheltered portions. In 
summer these branches should be stripped of leaves before they are 
put in place as if this is not done they tempt birds to roost in the flight 
and not in the shelter. It is sometimes desirable to alter the height 
of the top rung of the exit ladder. If it is 5} inches below the cross-piece 
of wire over the hole it will make exit difficult and tend to confine to 
the aviary birds untrained to fly at liberty which are likely to stray ; 
and also very newly-fledged and helpless young ones. ‘The higher up 
the top rung, the easier the exit. 


In order to confine the birds at night and prevent them from being 


taken by owls, a wire-netting funnel, 3} inches in length, 4 inches in 
diameter at the entrance, and 12 inches in diameter at the tip, should 
be constructed. Every afternoon, at least three hours before sunset, 
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the ladder should be unhooked ; the cross-piece of wire removed ; 
and the funnel inserted until the following morning when, as soon 
after daybreak as convenient, the funnel is removed and the ladder 
and cross-piece of wire again placed in position. 

If a start has to be made with birds that are not trained homers- 
and even the latter are used—the same procedure is not inadvisable 
in the strange place—the Budgerigars should be confined to the aviary 
until the young of the first round are leaving the nest, when the exit 
hole can be allowed to operate. It will probably then be found that 
few of the breeding birds trouble to go out, but of those that do, some 
may stray and be lost while a few may return and prove homers. 
Losses from straying are likely to be much greater among cocks than 
among hens. Practically all the young birds will soon find their way 
in and out and for a short time nearly all will stay, but during the 
ensuing eight weeks a considerable number will wander away. At 
the end of that period, those that remain will be beginning to come 
into breeding condition, and the hens will make their choice from 
among the vacant nest-boxes. Although this early breeding would be 
considered inadvisable with birds that are confined, it does no harm 
to young liberty birds to have one nest, provided they lay before 

5th August. After that date all hens that start entering the nest- 
boxes should be removed to the adjoining “ resting ’’ aviary in which 
hens are confined to prevent unseasonable or excessive breeding and 
in which the adult females are also placed directly they finish rearing 
their second brood and start making preparations for the third. 
Cocks should never be confined as, if they are shut up for very long 
periods, they may stray when again released, but hens once they have 
bred in the aviary do not forget their homing. ‘The “ non-exits ” 
which never go out at all, usually also remain “‘ non-exits ”’. 

Care should be taken to watch the behaviour of the young hens 
which are coming into breeding condition, to see that they do not enter 
undefended nest-boxes containing young that have not yet flown and 
injure the latter. Such hens should be got rid of as they are unsuited 
to a community aviary. As a check on their activities, breeding hens 
which always lay their second clutches in the same nest as the first, 
are preferable to those which seek new nest-boxes for their second 
broods, and are therefore not in a position to protect the youngest 
members of their family from invaders. 


When it is desired to add new colours to a liberty aviary, it is on 
the whole best to obtain young hens which have not yet bred, and 
confine them to the aviary for a few days until they have chosen their 
nest-boxes and mates. Although this method of introducing new 
colours is not ideal, especially with the sex-linked varieties, it is on 
the whole preferable to the alternative plan of introducing new cocks 
as the latter so often stray and, in addition, are apt to get ill more 
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frequently than birds that are acclimatized to the aviary. Hens which 
have nested by themselves in cages or small single compartment 
aviaries, are apt to be troublesome in a community aviary as they 
seem to experience great difficulty in deciding which box to choose 
and are more prone to disregard their neighbour’s rights of property 
and quarrel with other hens already nesting, sometimes with dangerous 
results. 

Late February or early March, according to the season, is the best 
time to begin putting up the majority of pairs for breeding, but, as 
the most attractive show with Budgerigars at liberty is provided by 
the young birds (the breeding adults being rather stay-at-home), it is 
desirable, while avoiding over-breeding from individual pairs, to have 
a succession of young leaving the nest over as long a period as possible. 
If the owner of the birds does not live too far north, and if the season 
is not too severe, it is sometimes possible to arrange for one or two 
early broods to leave the nest from the middle of March onwards. 
For the production of these, strong, fully-matured hens which have 
not been overworked during the previous season, should be selected. 
Care must be taken to see that their water does not freeze, by using a 
night-light in a small box underneath the water dish, so arranged 
that the contents of the latter, while never too hot, are also always 
liquid. Spinach beet in moderation and any chickweed that can 
be found must be provided, as well as a little sweetened milk-sop. 

It will usually be found that the majority of the hens in an aviary 
prefer nest-boxes with the entrances facing north. If this should 
prove to be the case, in order to prevent the main breeding team of 
hens disturbing and interfering with the early breeders, when they 
are first put into the aviary, it is well to remove, for a time, all the 
nest-boxes which have the most favoured aspect, and oblige the early 
breeders to use the boxes which are not likely later to be in any great 
demand. In general, however, nest-boxes should be left up in the 
aviary throughout the year and only taken down for cleaning purposes. 
The cocks enjoy fussing around them, even when they are not mated, 
and I think the presence of the boxes tends to promote their attach- 
ment to their home. 

As a rule, only about 25 per cent of the young bred from non-homing 
parents prove homers, but percentages tend to improve by about 
25 per cent with each succeeding generation. The really established 
birds are as faithful to their homes as homing Pigeons, and rarely go 
more than a hundred yards from their aviary. 


Liberty Budgerigars have the great merit of being completely 
harmless to fruit and vegetation, and of all foreign birds the most 
decorative. It is naturally desirable to place the liberty aviary close 
to a tree, and if there is an evergreen shrub with rather sparse foliage 
also in the immediate vicinity, it will prove attractive. 
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RECORD OF HYBRIDIZATION IN SCREAMERS 
By Ken Srorrt, Jr. (San Diego, California, U.S.A.) 


On 7th July, 1952, a hybrid Screamer baby was hatched by its 
parents in the Scripps’ Flight Cage, Zoological Gardens of San Diego, 
California. The male parent was a Black-necked Screamer, Chauna 
chavaria (Linné) and the female, a Crested Screamer, Chauna torquata 
(Oken). Due to the great size of the cage and the shielded location 
of the nest, the exact incubation period could not be determined, but 
it is to be assumed that it was about forty-four days, in other words, 
approximately that of the Black-necked Screamer, of which many 
have been hatched here in the Zoo. Mr. Lint, Curator of Birds, 
removed the adults and the chick, shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph, and placed them in isolated quarters where the young bird 
might have a better chance for survival. 


BREEDING OCELLATED TURKEYS IN THE 
ROTTERDAM ZOO “ BLIJDORP” 
By Ir. F. J. ApPPpELMAN (Rotterdam, Holland) 


In 1950, Mrs. Belle J. Benchley was so kind as to let the Rotterdam 
Zoo have a male and a female Ocellated Turkey, reared in the San 
Diego Zoo. They were young adult birds, already in fine plumage. 
In 1951, the hen laid 18 eggs, unluckily all infertile ; the cock seemed 
too young, for he did not display. 

This year (1952) the hen laid 31 eggs, and during the whole time 
the cock wooed his hen constantly and never stopped displaying for 
nearly six weeks. ‘The result was 22 fertile eggs. ‘These were brooded 
partly in the incubator (12 eggs) partly under tame turkeys (10 eggs). 

Fifteen eggs hatched, but some of the youngsters had badly crooked 
toes and some others crooked necks. Therefore we had to dispose of 
three inferior youngsters, and one was eaten by rats. 

At the moment of writing this small article (August, 1952) we still 
have eleven fine young Ocellated Turkeys, which are doing exceedingly 
well. 

Contrary to what has been written in M. Delacour’s article in the 
July-August number of this Magazine, we had little trouble in raising 
the young Ocellated Turkeys. The oldest are already getting their 
glorious plumage. In our opinion, however, they are by no means 
growing as fast as the youngsters of common tame turkeys, and we 
wonder if this is only normal for this species. 
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CHARLES CORDIER-——-FEEDING OF EUPHONIAS 


THE FEEDING OF EUPHONIAS, VASSOR’S 
TANAGERS, RED-EARED TANAGERS, HOODED 
MOUNTAIN ‘TANAGERS, AND RED-CRESTED 

CHATTERERS 
3y CHARLES CorptER (New York, U.S.A.) 


It has been my lot to collect in Ecuador twice, with an interval of two 
years. During my first collecting trip the feeding of the above birds pre- 
sented an almost insoluble problem. These birds were tried, of course, 
on our standard Tanager food made up of boiled brown rice, washed 
with cold water after cooking to get the stickiness out, boiled minced 
fowl’s eggs (one egg per ten medium sized ‘Tanagers), grated carrots, 
soaked currants if available, dried off with Zwieback-meal and 
Pablum, a pre-cooked cereal. The proportion of Zwieback-meal 
(bread crumbs) and Pablum is three of the former to one of the latter. 

Some of these birds would take to the food, which is ideal for 
Tanagers, but after a few days or weeks would taper off their food- 
intake and die. All of these species learn to like diced bananas, of 
course. However, the kind of bananas sold in the temperate zone and 
praised so highly for their nutritional value, will not sustain the life 
of a bird for more than a few weeks or months at the most. Another 
matter are certain types of bananas called plantains which are much 
more nourishing and will keep birds healthy for years. Not being 
readily available in the markets of the temperate zone, one might, as 
well, forget about them. 

I have often had the opportunity of observing the feeding habits of 
these species in nature and noticed that most of them consume great 
quantities of mistletoe berries of which certain kinds attain the size of 
small cherries. Others, again, go for small whitish berries which seem 
to contain very little nourishment. Next time you see your Euphonia 
whipping its tail after expelling waste do not worry, it happens in the 
wilds. Besides the very great quantities of berries these birds consume 
daily, it can be safely assumed they occasionally do get hold of some 
insects. 

In order to duplicate their natural food as nearly as possible, I hit 
upon the idea of making a paste, consisting of the above described 
Tanager-food and bananas, by taking equal proportions of each and 
mixing them thoroughly with a fork. In late afternoon this paste is 
discarded and replaced by bananas and other ripe fruit in season, such 
as pears, blue-berries, grapes, cherries. 

This way of feeding is also ideal for Sugar Birds. The paste is not 
over-nourishing, contains enough proteins and is moist, exactly to their 
liking. 
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COMPARATIVE STUDIES ON THE BEHAVIOUR 
OF ANATINA 
By Dr. Konrap Lorenz (Dulmen in Westfalen, Germany) 


Reprinted by kind permission from Journal ftir Ornithologie, 1941. 
(Festschrift Oskar Heinroth) 


Translated by Dr. C. H. D. Clarke, Division of Fish and Wildlife, Ontario, Canada 


(Continued from Volume 58, page 94) 


XIV. THE EUROPEAN TEAL 
Nettton crecca (L.) 
A. GENERAL, 

The native Teal differs, to its discredit, from almost all other 
Anatinez, even from its close North American relative, NV. carolinensis, 
in being one of the most stubbornly shy birds I know. Neither free 
on the pond, nor enclosed in a small yard, did wild-caught Teals 
ever become passably tame with me, so that in spite of painstaking and 
careful observation through field-glasses I know less about their 
behaviour than about any other bird I have kept. Next year I hope 
to get eggs and breed a number of young tame Teals. 

In colouring the ‘Teal has much in common with the Mallard and 
the Chestnut-breasted Teal. As in both of these, the colour of the head 
contrasts sharply with that of the neck, while the speculum is black 
and green like that of the Chestnut-breasted. ‘The speculum of 
N. flavirostre is even more like that of Virago. ‘Teal ducklings and those 
of its Chilian relation, V. flavirostre, have a peculiar head marking, an 
almost uniform dark colour on the sides of the head. 


B. THE NON-SEXUAL REACTIONS AND NOTES. 

While in every respect the female is like a small edition of the female 
Mallard, the drake differs from the Mallard drake in being com- 
pletely voiceless. ‘The “ krick ”’ whistle, his only call, which is certainly 
homologous to that of the Chestnut-breasted drake, combines the 
functions of call-note and warning, like that of the Chestnut-breasted. 
Although the ** krick ” whistle is used in the social play of drakes, it 
has, because of its frequent use, entirely lost its significance as a court- 


ship call and has become, in every respect, the sole representative of 
those calls of the Mallard which belong to the class of non-whistling 


sounds. ‘leals whistle under circumstances in which no other surface- 
feeding drakes do, for example, in fear when a person is coming neat 
their pen, 

THE SEXUAL REACTIONS AND NOTES OF THE FEMALE. 


I have never seen nod-swimming in my few, shy female Teals, but 
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I would not say that it is lacking in the species, a thing I can definitely 
say about .V. flavirostre. In all other actions and calls the European 
Teal is exactly like the Mallard except that her voice, because of her 
small size, is pitched higher. 


D. SEXUAL REACTIONS AND NOTES OF THE DRAKE. 
1. The General Form of Display. 

The ceremoniousness and solemnity of display is at least as great as 
it is with the Mallard. The drakes have to move together, get into the 
right position, shake their bills, etc., for a long time before the first 
whistle comes. Unlike the Mallard, but similar to the Pintail, Bahama, 
and Garganey ‘Teal, they try to procure the presence of the female, 
and should the latter swim away they interrupt their display in order 
to swim in pursuit of her. Having come up to her, they start over 
again with the moving together and the shaking. In other respects 
their dance looks much like a film of the Mallard which is run off 
too fast. All the movements and whistles as well as the repeated 
drinking acts, shaking, etc., follow each other so fast and in such haste 
that the observer cannot get his breath. ‘The whistling of my four 
drakes sounded as though it were continuous. Then the display dies 
down abruptly and one is aware he has seen and noted only a fraction 
of the acts. 

2. The Drinking and Introductory Shaking. 

These are exactly like those of the Mallard, except that they do not 

last as long and, corresponding to the smaller size of the species, the 


rising and dying off of each emotion follows more quickly than in 
Anas. I have never noted mock-preening. 


3. The “* Krick”’? Whistle. 

This, which as I have already said, is used frequently outside the 
social display, has two syllables. It would be more accurate to call 
the ** Krick *’ duck the ** Kedick ” duck for the lower mandible snaps 


down at the “d” between “u” and “i” just as jerkily as in 


V. castanea and gibberifrons, the mechanism of whose syrinx is obviously 
the same during this whistle. When uttering this whistle, the head 
does not need to be raised at all, a thing which is of importance both 
for the frequency and the ease of the utterance. 


4. The Grunt-whistle. 

This is quite the same in the movement as that of the species already 
discussed. The tone is soft and flute-like. There is no grunt. 
5. Head-up-tail-up. 

In the Teal this plays an important role, a thing I had suspected 
from the markings on the tail. The yellow triangles of the under-tail 
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coverts, cut sharply by the black, are instantaneously spread and show 
to good advantage. The head-up-tail-up occurs in two different 
connections. The connection that I have seen most frequently is 
marked by the lack of the succeeding burping. Instead of this, 
there is chin-lifting without lifting the head, or stretching the neck. 
In another sequence of acts, which seemed to occur at moments of 
greater intensity, the head-up-tail-up is immediately followed by 
burping, just as in the case of the Mallard. This burping is always 
accompanied by a very intense turning of the head towards the female 
(Fig. 35). The head does not go very high. When it has reached its 
highest point, a “* krick”’ whistle follows. From the fact that the 
whistle occurs, in this case, in the same connections as the usual 
burping whistle occurs in the Pintail and the Chestnut-breasted 
it seems certain that it has been derived genetically from the latter. 
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Fic. 34.—The head-up-tail-up of Fic, 35: The burping of the Euro- 
the European ‘Teal. Notice the pean Teal drake, Nettion crecca (L). 
optical effect of the yellow triangles Compare with Figs. 20, 24, 39, 46, 50. 
of the sides of the tail. Compare 

Figs. 12, 22, 24, 51. 


As in the Mallard, the burping never comes as an isolated action but 
in conjunction with the head-up-tail-up. While the head is being 
raised, those feathers of the head and neck which had been lying on 
the back remain pressed together sleekly, as if they had lost all 
elasticity. ‘The back edge, with which the contour of the head merged 
into the back when the head was drawn in, now stands out sharply 
and forms a little tuft at the back of the head. That is precisely why 
it is there and it has the same function in WV. flavirostre, in whose 
case the morphological differentiation of the tuft goes further. 

6. Bridling. 

This occurs solely as a competely independent action of display 
The head goes even further back than in Virago if that is possible. 
In his description of the Teal and Mallard display, Wormald has put 
this bridling with the head-up-tail-up, for he says, concerning the 
Mallard’s head-up-tail-up, that the same movement is still more 
developed in the ‘Teal. He says ‘“‘ he makes his head and tail meet 
over his back”’. Doubtless he meant the bridling movement, which 
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is in no way homologous with the head-up-tail-up in accordance with 
all we have said. The whistle uttered has one syllable. 

7. Chin-lifting. 

This always follows very slowly and is usually apart from the 
courtship-play proper. As with the Chestnut-breasted drake, the 
position is held for a long time. ‘The head lies deep in the neck, as it 
does in this act with the Wigeons. The significance of the movement 
is the same as it is in the Mallard. One sees it repeated again and 
again by the drake that is 
his duck. 


‘ politely ’’ solicitous for the comfort of 


8. Turning the Back of the Head. 

This is not performed while holding the head high with raised bill 
and smoothly lying feathers, as we have seen in the Mallard, Chesnut- 
breasted, and Carolina drakes (Fig. 15). Rather, the head is indrawn, 
the neck expanded, and the plumage of the head and neck is puffed 
out as in the Pintail (see Fig. 23). I had suspected this because of the 
pattern of the markings and the structure of the feathers. 


g. The Combat of the Drakes and the Post-nuptial Play. 


Both these are unknown to me. 


XV. THE CHILIAN TEAL 
Nettion flavirostre (Vieillot) 
A. GENERAL, 

This species is doubtless very closely related to .V. crecca. It is, 
however, much more highly specialized in a very distinctive manner. 
The two sexes, being altogether the same colour, which is perhaps 
connected with the fact that the males take care of the young, would 
not be in itself an important taxonomic character (think of the corre- 
sponding difference of the closely related Anas species) as are the 
instinctive actions of the drake’s care of the young. Worthy of note 
is a surprising convergence toward the geese, in which group the male 
also takes care of the young. This convergence lies in the fact that 
an action, signifying an originally hostile threat, has become the 
expression of a greeting always occurring upon the union of a family. 
Quite unique in the Anatine is the fact that the action is performed 
by the day-old duckling, just as young geese stretch out their necks. 
The great similarity which exists in the colour of the bills and plumage 
in NV. flavirostre and D. spinicauda is a point emphasized by many 
classifiers. On account of that, Boetticher has created the genus 
Dafilonettium for the Chilian Teal, and has placed it as an intermediate 
between the Teal and the Pintail. I cannot agree with this opinion in 
any respect. In spite of all peculiarities V. flavirostre is a true Teal as 
far as behaviour, actions, and the plumage of the ducklings are con- 
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cerned, and is doubtlessly much more nearly related to the Chestnut- 
breasted Duck than to D. spinicauda. Remember the colour of the 
speculum, the whistle connected with the bridling movement, and the 
* krick ’’ whistle. The similarity of the colour of the bill probably rests 
on corresponding mutations which can bring forth absolutely similar 
colour designs even without blood relationship as, for example, the 
so-called ‘* markings ”’ on the wings of very different kinds of wild and 
tame pigeons. Anas undulata has almost the same markings on the bill, 
although it is not closely related to NV. flavirostre or D. spinicauda. The 
plumage of these two species are, moreover, alike only in colouring 
and not at all in the fine markings, which in flavirostre are clearly Teal 
markings. 


B. THE NON-SEXUAL REACTIONS AND NOTES. 


Conversation and call-notes of both sexes correspond in general to 
those of V. crecca. Besides the latter, it is the only species that I know 


= 


v St 


Fics. 36-37.—The first and second phase of the gesture of greeting of the Chilian Teal 
drake. 


the drake of which can whistle without any head or neck movement. 
The ordinary call-note and warning whistle is used even more easily 
and frequently than is that of the Teal ; it consists of one syllable, 
but sometimes it is uttered in such quick succession that it resembles 
the conversation-call of the Mallard, both in rhythm and meaning. 
One can say that in the drake of NV. flavirostre the substitution of the 
ordinary conversation-call by the courtship-whistle is carried furthest. 
In addition to this, on any excitement, especially when he finds his 
mate after a short separation, the male performs a most peculiar, 
indeed unique, ceremony of greeting which has nothing to do with the 
display proper, and is never used in connection with social display. 
The drake stretches his head, with the bill held horizontally close to the 
ground, just as all surface-feeding drakes do, including the domestic 
drake, when they are threatening. During this action he utters a 
rapid and many syllabled twittering, perhaps like “ rutiu-tiu tiu 
tiu tiu’’. Before his head is stretched out it is bent straight down 
(Fig. 36), and the tuft on the neck sticks straight up. ‘The next moment 
the tuft disappears completely with the goose-like stretching of the 
neck (Fig. 37). The drake very often answers the female’s inciting with 
this action. My flavirostre duck laid three eggs and then deserted them. 
I let a bantam hen hatch them and I got three healthy ducklings. ‘To 
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my boundless astonishment all three ducklings answered my imitation 
of the duck’s leading call with a fully developed greeting ceremony. 
Their twittering did not sound any different from that of any old drake. 
The ducklings greeted me and each other with this ceremony after 
each separation. It could be elicited in other, less specific, circum- 
stances. The way it is performed and the circumstances which call 
forth the head stretching and greeting are astonishingly similar to 
those eliciting ** greeting * in Grey Lags and other geese. In comparing 
the two clearly analogous actions of Anser and Nettion the problem of 
origin is interesting. Both spring from one homologous root, namely out 
of the threatening stretching forth of the neck, which with few excep- 
tions (CAlephaga) are peculiar to all Anatide. But the process of evolving 
a “‘ ceremony of friendship ” out of a gesture of threat has surely been 
gone through independently by Anser and Nettion. ‘The common root 
of this convergency very probably lies in the male’s taking care of the 
young. It is an interesting and thought-provoking case in connection 
with developing ideas concerning homology and analogy. As all my 
three flavirostre ducklings developed into drakes, unfortunately I do not 
know whether young females also perform this action and lose it later 
or whether sex dimorphism is developed fully on the first day. Both 
answers would be very interesting. 


C. THE SEXUAL REACTIONS AND NOTES OF THE FEMALE, 
1. Inciting. 

This is like that of the European Teal, but has definite and certainly 
significant similarity with the characteristic cadence of the Chestnut- 
breasted Duck. The head moves well downward and backward, like 
that of the Mallard. The body is not held up as in the case of Dafila 
acuta and D. spinicauda. Also the creaking “ Arrr’’, so characteristic 
of the Pintail, is lacking. 


2. The Decrescendo Call. 


This holds the record among all surface-feeding ducks for the 
number of syllables. ‘The second syllable is loudest, as in the case of 
the Mallard and European Teal. I counted up to twenty-one syllables 


which, gradually sinking in volume and pitch, gave the impression that 
the duck was going further away from the hearer as she was calling. 


3. The Prelude to Mating. 
This is like that of the Mallard. Nod-swimming is lacking. 
D. SEXUAL REACTIONS AND NOTES OF THE DRAKE. 
1. The General Form of Display. 
The introduction is generally as solemn as that of the Mallard. 
They do not start off the display acts in the middle of swimming, as 
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is the case with Pintails and Garganeys, that swim after a female. 
‘They must first move together and shake. My four drakes paid less 
attention to the presence of the female 
than the European Teal does, but 
more than the Mallard and Mandarin. 
The slow, measured succession of 
the single acts resembles neither the 
hurried display of the European Teal 
nor the restless swimming around of . 
the drakes of D. spinicauda in display. '! ,3°- The grunt-whistle of 
é 3 the Chilian Teal drake. Noti ce 
On the other hand, one is reminded the tuft on the back of the head 
of the European Teal by the circum- and compare with Figs. 116, 21. 
stance that almost every individual 
display act is repeated frequently so that one appreciates that the 
movements are literally identical. 





2. The Introductory Shaking. 


This corresponds to that of other species. I have never yet recorded 
mock-preening. 


3. The Grunt-whistle. 
This is similar to that of most other drakes 

A\ 
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; a grunting tone is 
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Fic. 39.—The burping with the turning-of-the-head of 

the Chilian Teal drake. Notice the disk “ coiffure ’’ and 

compare with Figs. 13, 22, 24. Here without preceding 
head-up-tail-up. 


lacking. The tuft at the back of the head is raised when the head is 
bent down (Fig. 38). 
4. Burping. 

Since the head-up-tail-up is lacking, burping occurs as an absolutely 
independent act, not linked with any other. It reminds one of the 
burping of the Mallard, Pintail, and European Teal, which is linked 
to the head-up-tail-up inasmuch as it is always accompanied by the 
turning of the head to the female. During this head turning (the 
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head plumage is a surprisingly high and narrow disk) the tuft on the 
back of the head points straight out like a thorn. ‘The disk and tuft 
make a very striking picture and there can be hardly a doubt that the 
function of the lengthened feathers, which almost form a hood, lies in 
the optical effect of this movement (Fig. 39). A structural peculiarity 
lies in the fact that the feathers of the temples and sides of the head are 
lengthened much more than those of the top of the head. The result is 
a “* disk coiffure ’’, a flat lens form with sharp edges up in the middle 
line. This is in contrast to the “ coiffure ” of the Mallard, European 
Teal, Carolina, and Mandarin drakes, 
in which the upper side of the head is 
set off by a sharp, clear edge against 
the sides. In burping, the whistle is 
almost always two-syllabled, like that 


of the European ‘Teal “ kedick ”’. 





5. Bridling. 
: * 37° 5 B dl Ss 
Fic. 40.—The bridling of the ~ |, = 
Chilian Teal drake. Compare the Chis is probably the most striking 
extremely great mimic-exaggera- and most used display of N. flavtrostre. 
tion of the movement with Figs. ; i : 
oy . In swing and proportions it exceeds 
17 and 31. 5 ; ‘ 
the corresponding actions of all other 
surface-feeding drakes. Not only does the head go along the back 
almost to the root of the tail, but it also glides downward from the 
middle of the back (Fig. 40). 


6. The Combat of the Drakes and the Post-coital Play. 


These are unknown to me, as well as any further display acts of 
the male. 


XVI. THE GADWALL 
Chaulelasmus streperus (L. 
A, GENERAL. 


Closely related though the Gadwall is to the Mallard in many 
respects, it represents a deviation in a direction which leads away from 
the main group of surface-feeding ducks, and moves it near the 
Wigeons. These are a group by themselves, far removed from all other 
surface-feeding ducks anatomically, in manner of life and movements, 
and in colouring and plumage of ducklings. Besides that, it is well 
known that when Wigeons mate with Anas sterile hybrids are produced. 
When the Gadwall mates with either kind, hybrids are produced 
which have good powers of reproduction. ‘The Gadwall stands 
between Anas and the Wigeons. On the other hand, there are affinities 
with the Teal, for the Falcated Teal (Anas falcata) is, as indicated by 
markings on its feathers, a peculiar link between Chaulelasmus and 
Nettion. 
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B. THE NON-SEXUAL REACTIONS AND NOTES. 


The female and the ducklings have all the calls and actions of the 
Mallard. In addition to this they perform a very distinctive action. 
which is fully developed only in the Mallard drake (hardly suggested 
in the Mallard female and lacking in the ducklings)—the chin-lifting, 
During excitement, such as when one drives them into a corner, or 
when they press around their keeper asking for food, or when they 
find each other after separation, even little ducklings perform this 
action and utter a two-syllabled call in the rhythm that we find in the 
** raebraeb ”’ palavers of the Mallards. When performed by a brood of 
ducklings the ceremony is more like a triumph-cry than is observed in 
the case of Mallards. When the mother joins in the ceremony, as she 
undoubtedly normally does, the analogy is even clearer than with my 
motherless ducklings. ‘The corresponding action of Wigeons has quite 
clearly taken over the function of a triumph cry. The two-syllabled 
conversation call is lacking in the drake. However, he has a softly 
breathed call-note which certainly corresponds to the “ raeaeb ”’ of 


the Mallard drake. 


C. THE SEXUAL REACTIONS AND NOTES OF THE FEMALE, 
1. Inciting. 


The inciting of the duck is very peculiar. The real inciting move- 
ment over the shoulder alternates regularly with the movement of chin- 
lifting. ‘The drake reacts immediately to inciting by lifting his chin, 
which movement I shall describe in more detail later. The cadence of 
the sound is that proper to inciting in surface-feeding ducks, but at the 
same time one can hear in it the rhythm of the Mallard’s * raebraeb ”’ 
palaver. ‘To follow Heinroth’s example in making a sentence that suits 
the rhythm, we shall say in good south German dialect “‘ S6 gehn’s 
weg do S6”’ (You go on away there, you). This sentence gives the 
meaning of the ceremony, too, which generally takes place when two 
pairs try to annoy each other and drive each other away, in the manner 
of Wigeons. As in the Carolina and Mandarin ducks, as well as in 
Amazonetta and Casarcine, the inciting female at times touches the 
breast of the drake with her bill. 


2. i he Decrescendo Call. 


This is decidedly rare in the Gadwall. It sounds higher and has 
fewer syllables than that of the Mallard. 


3. The Prelude to Mating. 


I have never seen this in the two pairs of very shy Gadwalls 
I have had. 
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D. SEXUAL REACTIONS AND NOTES OF THE DRAKE, 
1. The General Form of Display. 


The Gadwall and the Wigeons differ fundamentally from all the 
other surface-feeding drakes (with the possible exception of the 
Shoveler) in that a definite social play in the sense of the gathering of 
several drakes is lacking. Similarly to the Carolina one notices 
display actions and calls, mostly when two pairs are aggravating each 
other or when two or more drakes are paying attention to one female. 
Any positive reactions the drakes have upon each other, such as 
observed among surface-feeding ducks and in the Mandarin, are 
lacking in the Gadwall. Although social play of drakes is lacking, the 
Gadwall performs actions which certainly correspond to those of social 
display of other surface-feeding ducks. This is not so surprising, as 
instinctive movements often prove to be more conservative in evolution 
than do the concomitant orientation reactions. Even the introduction 
to display is like that of other drakes. The Gadwall drake, swimming 
after his duck, uses shaking and mock-preening as self-stimulation 
in a way very similar to that of other surface-feeding drakes. 


2. The Introductory Shaking. 
This precedes the display proper, as with other Anatina. 
3. Mock Preening and Drinking. 


These play a special role in the Gadwall. Both movements have 
merged into a firmly linked ceremony. In the Mallard the drinking 
and mock-preening follow no set order, with the result that one could 
hardly prove the function of these actions to a person who was rather 
unwilling to be convinced. In the Gadwall the ceremony is very clear. 
Drinking always follows immediately after mock-preening. The evolu- 
tional development of the introductory movements is all the more 
interesting since we know a case in which the component acts occur in 
reverse order, namely in the performance of the Mandarin, wherein 
drinking always precedes mock-preening. As in the Mandarin, so in 
the Gadwall, there has taken place, parallel to the higher differentia- 
tion of the mock-preening, a higher differentiation of the plumage. 
This becomes apparent during mock-preening. The most strikingly 
coloured feathers on the specula and the large wing coverts are 
exactly at the spot which is lifted and moved by the preening bill. 


4. Burping. 


This is highly differentiated. In a way it is more like that of the 
Pintail than that of the Mallard. Its occurrence is quite isolated, even 
without the head-up-tail-up, and it is one of the most frequent actions 
of the Gadwall’s display. ‘The call, which obviously requires the lifting 
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of the head and the stretching of the windpipe in order to bring it 
forth, is a very strange nasal-pitched tone midway between “‘ oe ”’ and 
‘ee’. It is very questionable whether the peculiar “ 0 ’’-sounds of 
the Gadwall can be compared to the Mallard’s “ raeb”’. In volume 
the Gadwall’s burp reminds one much more of the long drawn out 
‘**raeaeb” of the Mallard, which represents the latter’s call- and 
warning-notes, than of the corresponding call of the Pintail, which is 
often accompanied by a whistle. I have never heard a whistle in the 
Gadwall’s burp. But the Gadwall utters, independently from the 
grunting “‘o”’, a softly breathed call-note, which to me certainly 
seems homologous to that of the Mallard. 


5. The Grunt-whistle. 


Even the Gadwall uses this action. With him it is peculiarly incom- 
plete, broken off short. ‘The body is not lifted up nearly as much as 
with other surface-feeding ducks. ‘The normal position follows very 
quickly and the bent-down position of the head is held extremely 
briefly. ‘The head is thrust up again immediately, but it is held close to 
the neck. While the head is being bent downward a piercing grunt 


tone is heard. ‘This is followed by a fine, sharp whistle, occurring as 
a smooth transition. The grunt tone sounds like “‘ oeh ”’ ; so the whole 
thing sounds like *‘ oe oe oe 1117’. The order of grunt and whistle is 
exactly reverse to that of the Mallard. 


6. Head-up-tail-up. 


In the Gadwall drake this is strangely enough linked with the 
down-up act, which with him does not occur as an isolated act of 
display. ‘The rump is not lifted nearly as high as with the Mallard. On 
the other hand, the following burp is 
very pronounced and it is linked with 
a pronounced turning of the head 
towards the duck. The movement of 
the rump, in spite of its small degree, is 
very effective, because of the ruffling of 
the very long, thick, deep black upper 
and lower tail coverts (Fig. 41). ‘The Fis. x The cor-enigg war ts aed 
head-up-tail-up is followed occasionally ceaar — ae iaete 
by a slight swimming forward, which of the plumage which are 
has no hint of head-nodding, but ter- especially prominent, and com- 
minates in an extreme turning back of P“"* _ we 47 alias 
the head, in the same way as the , 
the Mallard’s nod-swimming ends. Much more frequently, indeed, 
almost always, the down-up act follows the head-up-tail-up, being 
linked with it and the burp. 
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The Down-Up Movement. 


This occurs only in the above-mentioned connection. ‘This is a poor 


name for this action of the Gadwall’s, as the downward movement is 
very slight while, on the other hand, the following lifting of the chin is 
very pronounced. 


8. Chin-lifting. 


As already mentioned in discussing the actions of the female, the 
chin-lifting plays a very important part with the Gadwall because of 
its significance as a ceremony, analogous to the triumph-cry of Anserina 
and Casarcine. Yhe rhythm suggested in the Mallard’s “ raeb raeb ” 
palaver ; long-short, long-short, long, is found in both sexes of the 


Fic. 42.—The mutual chin-lifting of the 

Gadwall pair. The arrow indicates the 

direction of the sideward inciting move- 

ment which is added between every two 

liftings of the chin. Compare Figs. 3, 44, 
and 45. 


Gadwall, both in the female’s inciting and the drake’s action which 
I am about to describe. In response to the duck’s inciting, the drake 
lifts his chin well past the horizontal, without having lowered it first, 
while his body at the base of the neck sinks very considerably into the 
water. Asa rule this chin-raising is repeated three times, corresponding 
to the rhythm I have described. When he raises the chin for the first 
and last time, he utters a grunt, but at the middle one, he utters a shrill 
whistle. Thus, the whole phrase sounds like this ‘‘ oeh, oe—ee—oe, 
oeh ”’, Simultaneously with this action of the male, the female performs 
her alternating inciting and chin-raising (Fig. 42). Generally this 
inciting coincides with the drake’s whistle, thus it is given in unison, 
with the phonetic phrase we have given for the male. ‘The amazingly 
fixed correlation of the sounds of both mates reminds one very much of 
the corresponding “ triumph-ceremonies *’ in Wigeons which also 
are accompanied by chin-raising. ‘The employment of this action when 
a pair are aggravating each other, the lack of seriousness in a combat, 
the short effect of “ victory’, are also exactly the same as in the 
Wigeons. At moments of small intensity, the drake’s utterance 
shortens to two sounds, a whistle with an accompanying grunt. One 
hears this very often. 
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g. The Turning of the Back of the Head. 

This also plays a great role in the Gadwall’s wooing. In this the 
head feathers take a very extreme and striking position. The plumage 
of the forehead is ruffled until it is broad and round and therefore looks 
dark. The feathers on the top of the head form a high ridge along the 
middle line. At the back of the head the feathers are ruffled to the 
highest degree possible, forming a broad area which appears almost 
black. When the head is drawn in, at the position taken at 


Fic. 43.—-The turning back of the head of 
the Gadwall drake. The dark area on the 
back of the head is formed by the position, 
not by the dark colour of the feathers. 
Compare Figs. 15, 23, 26. 


the beginning of display, this area lies on the back. But before the 
movement we are speaking of, the head is lifted just high enough so 
that the area can be seen, and then the head is turned to the female. 
‘The dark cushion at the back of the Gadwall’s head is in such contrast 
to the colour of the rest of the head that a person knowing the drake 
only in this position of the feathers would say that the back of its head 
was dark, like that of the Pintail. 


10. The Combat of the Drakes. 
This is just like that of the Mallards. I have never seen the mating 
and the post-coital play. 


(To be continued) 


BRITISH AVICULTURISTS’ CLUB 
‘The thirty-fourth meeting of the Club was held at the Rembrandt 
Hotel, Thurloe Place, South Kensington, S.W. 7, on Wednesday, 


1oth September, 1952, following a dinner at 7 p.m. 

Chairman: D. Seth-Smith. 

Members of the Club: Mrs. J. R. Alderson, Miss K. Bonner, 
Mrs. V. M. Bourne, G. T. Clark, Mrs. G. T. Clark, T. Crewes, 
A. H. D’Aeth, W. T. Dring, A. Ezra (Patron), J. F. M. Floyd, Miss 
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S. A. Fothergill, Miss D. Gask, T. Goodwin, H. J. Harman, Major 
E. F. Housden, F. T. Jones, Miss E. M. Knobel (Club Hostess), 
Miss M. H. Knobel-Harman, Dr. F. B. Lake, P. H. Maxwell, H. 
Murray, K. A. Norris, A. A. Prestwich, R. C. J. Sawyer, J. L. Sears, 
K. J. Smith, R. Stone, E. N. T. Vane, H. Waller, C. H. Wastell, 
R. C. Witting, Mrs. R. C. Witting. 

Guests: W. A. Alden, Dr. K. Aylwin-Gibson, J. Bailey, P. B. 
Bloomer, G. S. Cansdale, Mrs. G. S. Cansdale, Miss J. Crone, Mrs. 
W. T. Dring, W. J. C. Frost, Mrs. W. Gask, C. Goodwin, Mrs. C. 
Goodwin, W. Higham, M. Lake, F. W. Luck, Mrs. R. Maurice, 
Mrs. D. Seth-Smith, R. A. Taylor, Mrs. R. A. Taylor, Mrs. H. 
Waller, A. J. Woods. 

Members of the Club, 33; guests, 21 ; total, 54. 

After the Loyal Toast the Chairman proposed the health of our 
Patron, Alfred Ezra, who celebrated his eightieth birthday 
6th September ; the response was, of course, vociferous. 

Introducing Walter Higham, the Chairman described him as the 
foremost colour-film bird photographer in Europe if not in the 
world. After seeing his ‘* Broadland Birds ”’ one could be left with 
little doubt that Walter Higham was more than worthy of this 
description. 


On 


The Hickling and Horsey bird sanctuaries are world-famous, and 
the film deals chiefly with the wild-birds and wild-life frequenting 
this part of the Norfolk Broads. Rare British breeding birds such as 
the Bittern, Marsh-Harrier, Montagu’s Harrier, and Bearded ‘Tit, 
are pictured at the nest. Many more commonly known birds, the 
Great Crested Grebe, House-Martin, Water-Rail, Coot, Moorhen, 
Sedge-Warbler, Reed-Warbler, and Swans are to be seen. Birds 
frequently there on migration, including the Avocet, Stilt, Spoonbill, 
and Wood-Sandpiper are also in the film. 

Some of the more interesting features are the pictures of a Water- 
Rail carrying a chick, a Bittern eating its dead chick, Martins collecting 
mud and nest-building, and slow motion pictures of Swans taking off 
the water, using their feet in the process. A part that gave great 
pleasure to many members showed Roland Green at work in his 
garden. 


At the conclusion the spontaneous and sustained applause proved 
that Walter Higham’s latest film is indeed a triumph of colour 
photography. 

The next meeting of the Club is on 12th November, 1952. 

ARTHUR A, PRESTWICH, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 

Some twenty-five members and guests accepted the invitation of 
the Council of the North of England Zoological Society to lunch at 
the Zoological Gardens, Chester, on 6th September, 1952. 

The Director-Secretary, G. S. Mottershead, and his staff, were 
untiring in their efforts to make the visitors welcome, and the warmest 
thanks of all are accorded to them for a very enjoyable and memorable 
Visit. 

* * * 

Four Black Swans have been presented to Mr. Winston Churchill 
by Mr. Ross McLarty, Premier of Western Australia. They are at 
present undergoing 28 days’ quarantine at the London Zoo. 


* * * 


Miss Phyllis Barclay-Smith represented the British Co-ordinating 
Committee for Nature Preservation and the Forest and Bird Society 
of New Zealand, and also acted as Observer for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at the 3rd General Assembly and ‘Technical Meeting of the 
International Union for the Protection of Nature held at Caracas, 
Venezuela, 3rd—9th September, 1952. 

* * * 

Fred Shaw Mayer writes from Sydney that he was very disappointed 
not to be able to accompany his New Guinea collection to England. 
He is shortly resuming his collecting activities on behalf of Sir Edward 
Hallstrom. 

* * * 

Mrs. Muriel Bennett has presented the late J. C. Bennett’s books 
to the Society “ In appreciation of the happy times he had with the 
Society and the interest he always took in avicultural matters ” 

* * * 


Members visiting Ilfracombe should make a point of seeing the 


Zoo Park. Great strides have been made during the past two years, 


and C. H. Trevisick has got together a representative collection, 
including sixty Macaws, Cockatoos, Parrots, etc. 
* * * 

W. J. C. Frost recently returned from his forty-ninth collecting 
trip with twenty-six Birds of Paradise, comprising Greater, Red, 
Twelve-wired, Wilson’s, and King; five Hornbills, Great Indian, 
Rhinoceros, Wrinkled-billed, and Plicated. Also included were Blue 
Gallinules and Nias Island Mynahs ; and single specimens of Two- 
wattied Cassoway, Pesquet’s Parrot, Black Lory, Malaccan Parrakeet, 
Pink-headed Fruit Pigeon, and Macklot’s Pitta. 


* * * 
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W. G. Baird, Palmerston North, N.Z. says : ** No doubt you know 
that the Parrot ban has now been partly lifted in New Zealand. At 
present the lifting only applies to birds from Australia, but that 
alone will be a big help, except prices have sky-rocketed in Australia, 
but apart from that we now have the opportunity of stocking our 
aviaries which is the main thing. I am hoping to get a few across 
in the near future, and hope they will survive our present cold 
weather. If one waits till later it means missing a breeding season, 
so is worth the risk.” 

* * 

E. J. Boosey reports: ‘* We have had quite a fair breeding season, 
and the high spot has certainly been the old pair of Pileated Parra- 
keets who, having already reared five excellent young ones, surprised 
me by going to nest again. Their second brood consists of three 
which should be out any day now, and if they do fledge successfully 
the pair will have reared seventeen young ones in three seasons ! 
Turquoisines, on the other hand, have done badly.” 


*x * * 


K. A. Norris writes: ‘“‘ I have two young Leadbeaters from the 
eggs which were incubated for ten days by a racing Pigeon, otherwise 
breeding results have been most disappointing. 

** Young Gambel’s Sparrows appeared well on the wing before | 
realized that the old birds were even nesting. I believe they now 
have another nest. ‘Towhees and Juncos are sitting, but the Towhees 
have already added one family to their meat ration, and will probably 
do the same again. A pair of Evening Grosbeaks are building, and a 
Mountain Blue Robin appears to be investigating nest-boxes. The 
Lineolated Parrakeets again had infertile eggs, in a cage. I tried one 
pair in an outdoor aviary, but had to take them in again yesterday, 
as the hen very nearly curled up. Blue-winged Parrotlets seem happy 
enough outside, but show no signs of nesting.” 

* * * 

James Rooney writes from Yakima, Washington : ** It may interest 
you to know that the McNary Dam on the Columbia River (100 miles 
south-east of here) is flooding out the islands upon which large numbers 
of Great Basin Canada Geese have nested. ‘The geese are forced to 
seek new nesting areas, and there are not too many unless they vo up 
the smaller rivers. ‘The proposed dam at the Dalles will also have an 
adverse effect. I don’t like to get such unfavourable reports on the 


largest and finest of our geese. Munro tells me that a proposed power 
dam in B.C. will have an adverse effect on ‘Trumpeter Swans, too, 
since it will force them to winter farther south where much shooting 
has been done. He says that, if this is the case, lead poisoning will 
take a heavy toll.” 
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Dr. Alan Lendon has kindly sent the following information. The 
Bronze Medal of the Avicultural Society of South Australia has been 
awarded during the past twelve months for breeding 

Red-whiskered Bulbul (Otocompsa emeria), R. W. B. Afford. 

White-bellied Finch (Uroloncha leucogaster), A. Phillips. 

Comoro Weaver (Foudia eminentissima), H. J. Hutchinson. 

The Silver Medal for the outstanding breeding achievement of the 
period was awarded to R. W. B. Afford for the Bulbul. 
* x x 

Some of the 1952 breeding results of our two foremost parrakeet 
breeders are : Mrs. G. 'T. Clark, 2 Leadbeater’s Cockatoo, g Cockatiel, 
2 Queen of Bavaria’s Conure, 6 Barraband’s, 1 Rock Pebbler, 10 Queen 
Alexandra’s, 2 Crimson-winged, 1 Pennant’s, 3 Golden-mantled 
Rosella, -6 Stanley, 3 Barnard’s, 5 Many-coloured, 9 Bourke, 4 lutino 
and 3  split-lutino inweteted. 8 Barnard’s Golden-mantled 
Mealy Rosella), 4 Queen Alexandra’s x Barraband’s, and 8 Tur- 
quoisine x Elegant: E. N. T. Vane, 2 Leadbeater’s Cockatoo, 

Cockatiel, 3 Noble Macaw, 9 Queen Alexandra’s, 3 Pennant’s, 
2 Mealy Rosella, 2 Stanley, 4 Red-rumped, 4 Elegant Grass, 20 Bourke, 

Peach-faced, and 3 Masked Lovebirds, and 2 lutino and 6 split- 
lutino Ring-necked. 

x x * 

We hear that —-P. H. Maxwell's recently acquired Pesquet’s Parrot 
is doing very well—Captain R. W. Veitch has, as usual, bred 
Alexandrine Parrakeets, the third generaticn-——H. Murray has reared 
a nest of four Guiana Parrotlets, three cocks and one hen-—-H. J. 
Indge has had two young Red-sided Eclectus Parrots hatched 
N. Nicholson continues to breed Red-headed Parrot Finches—-young 
bred this season being the twentieth generation—The Duke of Bedford 
has reared four more blue Ring-necked Parrakeets—T. R. H 
Watkins has bred Splendids, Pennants, QO teen Alexandra’s, and two 
Kings—Captain ‘TT. ‘l. Barnard reports five (Rosella x Stanley 

Red Rosella, one (Rosella x Stanley) « (Adelaide « Rosella), 
and three quintruples [(Brown’s X Mealy) x Stanley] x (Pennant’s 

Rosella)—Captain A. A. Clarence has a young Red-vented Bulbul 
strong on the wing. Last year the parents killed their three young 
when fully grown—this in spite of their being in a 40 ft. aviary 
Dudley Zoo has bred two Virginian Eagle-Owls— Mrs. Grace Wheatley 
has reared five Painted Quail—F. H. Rudkin, Sr., reports that his 
Nyasa Lovebirds have a yellow young one among some green. 

» * * 

If those members who have not yet paid their subscriptions 
appreciate in any degree the services of their Secretary-Treasurer and 
Assistant Secretary, they will repair their omission straight away, 


and so save those officers work and the Society expenditure which 
should not be necessary. a. AF: 
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General Curator Lee S. Crandall retired from active administration 
of the mammal and bird collections of the New York Zoological 
Park on gist July, 1952. He will, however, continue to maintain an 
office at the Park, and will be engaged in the preparation of books on 
the care, feeding, maintenance, and exhibition of wild animals in 
captivity, based on his experience of forty-four vears with the collec- 
tions at the Bronx Zoo. 

Mr. Lee Crandall has been an active ** zoo man ”’ since 1908, when 
he became an assistant in the department of birds at the Bronx Zoo, 
He was appointed curator of birds in 1920, and general curator in 
1943. Mr. Candall is one of the best-known of American zoo officials, 
and has an international reputation for the excellence of the bird 
collection he formed at the Bronx Zoo. In 1928-20, he collected 
Birds of Paradise in New Guinea, returning with what was at that 
time the greatest collection of the ** most beautiful birds in the world ” 
ever brought out. Under his curatorship the Bronx Zoo’s bird 
collection has become the largest and best in any zoo in the world, 
and its mammal collection has acquired many rarities not previously 
shown anywhere. 

Because of his knowledge of zoo practices all over the world, he has 
been commissioned by the Zoological Society to write a series of books 


on the techniques of zoo-keeping, a subject of increasing importance 


—s) 


as exhibition methods change and zoo breeding of rare wild animals 
becomes more and more necessary. With the title of General Curator 
Emeritus he will continue to work at the Zoological Park. 


Among birds recently received at the Zoological Gardens of San 
Diego are a Galapagos Penguin (Spheniscus mendiculus), a Monkey- 
eating Eagle (Pithecophaga jeffreyi), a Nocturnal Curassow (Nothocrax 
urumutum), a pair of the nearly extinct Masked Bob-white (Colinus 
virginianus ridgwayt), a pair of Cameroon Straight-crested Guineafowl 
Guttera plumifera plumifera), a pair of Bronze-winged Parrots (Pionus 
chalcopterus), a pair of Red-billed Hornbills (Tockus erythrorhynchus 
a Philippine Rufous Hornbill (Buceros hydrocorax), a pair of Philippine 
Coletos (Sarcops calvus), a ‘Taczanowski’s Yellow-tailed Oriole (Jcterus 
mesomelas taczanowskit), a Golden-crowned Oriole (Jcterus chrysocephalus 
and Darwin’s and Red-eared Tanagers ( Thraupis bonartensis darwinii 
and Poecilothraupis igniventris erythrotus). 
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LONDON ZOO NOTES 


By JoHn YEALLAND 


A King Penguin hatched on 7th August continues to thrive. The 
father appears to have done all the work of incubation and rearing, 
and the comparatively cool weather of the past six weeks has, no 
doubt, been very much in the chick’s favour. 

Other birds bred in the menagerie include eight blue Masked 
Lovebirds ; a Queen Alexandra’s Parrakeet ; seventeen Carolina 
Ducks ; a Red-crested Pochard ; ten Black Kalij ; two Temminck’s 
Tragopans ; two Common and one Black-winged Peafowl; an 
\frican Sacred Ibis, and a Silver Gull. The Red Jungle Fowl kept 
in open pens always breed well there and do not attempt to escape. 

Mr. Frost has presented an interesting Myna new to the collection, 
the Nias Island Myna (Eulabes religiosa robusta), a large bird with 
particularly long occipital wattles. 

The Ruffs in the Waders’ Aviary which made such an attractive 
exhibit with their displaying earlier in the year have been augmented 
by four which were presented, together with a Greenshank ;_ two 
Redshanks ; a Black-tailed Godwit, and two Little Ringed Plovers 
(Charadrius dubius curonicus), by Monsieur Léon Lippens. 

A drake Eider, hand-reared by Colonel Lumsden and presented 
by him, makes a mate for the duck which laid two eggs during the 
spring. . 

A delightful gift of birds from Mr. E. H. Hawke, of Lourenco 
Marques, has just arrived. They are two East African Colies (Colius 
striatus affinis) ; two White-bellied Sun-birds (Cinnyris leucogaster) ; 
two Mariqua Sun-birds (C. bifasciatus mariquensis) ; one Scarlet- 
breasted Sun-bird (Chalcomitra gutteralis), and one Zambesi Amethyst 
Sun-bird (C. amethystina kirkit). 

Other presentations include a Guinea Touraco (Touraco persa) 
and two White-eared Bulbuls (Molpastes leucogenys leucotts). 

A Black Lory (Chalcopsitta atra), a pair of Black-headed Conures 
Nandayus nenday), and a Gosling’s Rock Bunting (Fringillaria tahapist 
goslingt) have been received in exchange : two Asiatic White Cranes 
(Megalornis leucogeranus), and two Keas (Nestor notabilis) have been 
purchased, and a Macklot’s Pitta (Pitta erythrogaster) has been deposited. 
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THE BIRDS OF MALAY, SINGAPORE, AND PENANG. By 
A. G. GLENIsTER. With 78 birds in colour and monochrome 
by Mrs. GLENIsTER, and 74 text illustrations and photographs 


by the author. Oxford University Press, 1951. Price 35s. 


This is a popular account of the birds found in the vicinity of 
Singapore, Penang, the Cameron and Fraser Highlands, together 
with descriptions of other species in less accessible parts of the Malay 
Peninsula. 

In the introduction, the author, a keen amateur ornithologist, makes 
some simple remarks on the classification and naming of birds. ‘The 
main body of the book is divided into two parts, the first entitled 
‘** Malayan Birds in the Field” with chapters on the everyday birds, 
some aids to identification, and “* Birds and Bird families in Malaya ”’ 
The second part consists of a list of birds inhabiting the Malay Peninsula 
and Peninsula Thailand, with descriptions and rather brief notes on 
the habits of the common species. There are a number of rather 
mediocre line drawings by the author, and sixteen plates in black 
and white and colour by Mrs. Glenister, which should be an aid in 
identifying species. 


Singapore, before the war, was the great centre of the trade in live 
birds in the East, and in the shops and market it was possible to buy 


birds from India, China, and the islands of the East Indies. The 
bird life of the peninsula is very rich, and is the home of many beautiful 
and interesting species. It is in the jungles of Malaya that the 
brilliant Fire-back Pheasants are found, and there, too, the beautiful 
Peacock Pheasants, while in the heavy jungle the Ocellated or Crested 
Argus and Argus Pheasant are more often heard than seen. ‘The 
former bird, according to Delacour, is unique in that it has the longest 
rectrices of any bird, in fact these feathers are the longest feathers in 
the bird world. ‘Then, too, there are a number of brilliant Pittas, 
Kingfishers, Barbets, and Broadbills. Unlike the Indian members 
of the Crow family, however, all the Malayan species are of a sombre 
hue, with the exception of the Green Magpie or Hunting Crow, which 
the author calls the Blue-Green Magpie ! The great family of Babblers, 
over forty in number, are for the most part rather dull coloured, but 
there are exceptions ; the popular Silver-eared Mesia and the Blue- 
winged Siva, well known to aviculturists. Among the Leaf-Birds and 
Bulbuls there are many species frequently kept in this country, the 
former mostly of a green colour, though the Fairy Bluebird is of a 
shining blue and black. Among the Thrushes the Magpie-Robin and 
Shama are represented by local races, and the last-named is common 
in the jungles and has the reputation of being the finest songster in 
the peninsula. The Sunbirds and Flower-peckers include some of the 
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most brilliantly-coloured birds in Malaya, such as the Scarlet Sunbird, 
the Crimson Sunbird, and the Scarlet-backed Flower-pecker. For 
long Singapore has been the source where many Munias were 
obtained, and eight, including the Weaver-Bird, are indigenous, though 
there are others which have been introduced, including the Java 
Sparrow, whose original home is a matter of doubt. These are a few 
of some of the delightful birds which Mr. Glenister has described in 
his book. 
N. K. 

RECORDS OF PARROTS BRED IN CAPTIVITY. Part V: 

LOVEBIRDS AND BroapTaiLs. By ARTHUR A. PREsTwicH. London, 

1952. Price 7s. 6d. 

‘This volume of the excellent series prepared by Mr. Prestwich is the 
largest, as it contains the breeding records of the Lovebirds of the 
genus Agapornis, one of the most popular kept in captivity. The large 
number of breeding successes and crosses testify to the fact that Love- 
birds and Broadtails are most satisfactory birds for the aviculturist. 
The colour varieties achieved with Lovebirds are also fully recorded. 
Voiume V forms a valuable addition to those already published. 

P. B-S. 
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PARRAKEET EYE DISEASE 


Mr. Vane’s amusing and instructive “ Psittacorial’’ in the July-August 
AVICULTURAL MAGAZINE was particularly interesting for his account of the cure of 
contagious eye disease of Australian Parrakeets with sulphonamides. Before the war 
this condition was almost 100 per cent lethal. Cures have been obtained in the 
larger species with instillations of mercury perchloride (John Yealland—persona! 
communication), but so far as I know, none ol the smaller spec ies have recovered 
before the Manycoloured successfully treated by Mr. David West, Sen., with yellow 
oxide of mercury and aureomycin (AvicuLTURAL MAGAzinE, March-April, 1951 
and the Splendid cured by Mr. ‘T. R. Holmes Watkins with sulphanilamide (Avi- 
CULTURAL MacGazine, March-April, 1952 

I recently had the opportunity of treating a hen Barraband, belonging to the Duke 
of Bedford, for this disease, and after failing with the whole range of available anti- 
biotics, including the above remedies, finally cured her with ophthalmic chloromycetin. 

I do not know much about eye infections of birds—I doubt if very much is known 
but some consideration of analogous conditions in man may help to reconcile the 
reports. 


In the first place, shortage of Vitamin A in any vertebrate predisposes to eye 
infection, and indeed can by itself produce an intractable and fatal eye disease 
xerophthalmia). Such a shortage may well exist in the diets of newly-caught birds 
or birds on long vovages. ; 


Conjunctival infection may be due to bacteria susceptible to sulphonamides, or 
bacteria not susceptible to sulphonamides, but sensitive to penicillin, or bacteria not 
susceptible to either, but sensitive to the new antibiotic drugs Aureomycin, Chloro- 
myctin and ‘Terramycin. ‘There are also virus infections which do not respond to 
sulphonamides or penicillin, but some of which respond to the “ mycins”’. Finally 
there are a few infections which resist all the antibiotics, but may yield slowly to the 
old antiseptics such as perchloride of mercury. 
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COLLARED TURTLE-DOVE IN LINCOLNSHIRE 


There is at the present time a dove at Middle Manton, in north Lincolnshire, 
which appears to be a Collared Turtle-dove (Streptopelia decaocto). This bird has 
been in that locality since the first or second week of May, 1952, but was not examined 
by an ornithologist until the end of July. It is perhaps abnormally pale on the breast 
and head, but it is almost certainly the species claimed, and it is not the common 
domestic Collared Dove (S. risoria). 

For the moment we are anxious to discover what chances there are of its being an 
escape, for I understand that several species of Streptopelia, including decaocto, have 
been imported and offered for sale in at least four different years since the war, the 
last time being in 1951. As it is just possible that this is the first British record of a 
species we have been expecting on account of its recent rapid spread across Europe, 
it is obviously particularly important that we attempt to discover all that we can 
about this and related species in captivity. 


Can you he Ip me to find out who in recent years has possessed doves of any of the 
with the exception of risoria) and if any have been 
to hear from anyone in north Lincolnshire or south 
Yorkshire who has kept or sold any of these eastern Turtle-doves since the war, and 
I hope that they will be able to tell me whether or not individuals have escaped. 


decaocto-like species of Streptopelia 


lost? I will be particularly glad 


I. J. FeERGusON-LEEs, 
Assistant Editor, British Birds. 
FORDLANDS, 
CROWHURST, SUSSEX. 
26th Auesust, 1952. 


HAND-REARED RED-LEGGED PARTRIDGES 


l have a few tame hand-reared Red-legged Partridges (Alectoris rufa 


surplus to 
my requirements 


I should be glad to give them to any aviculturist genuinely fond of, and interested 
in, these birds who could give them suitable accommodation in a large outdoor 


aviary. They need plenty of space and plenty of fresh greenfood, but are otherwise 
easy to cater for. 
Would anyone desiring them please write, giving particulars ? 


DEREK GoopwIn. 
lorts,”’ Monks Roan, 


VIRGINIA WATER, SURREY. 





CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION 


C. Bates, Norton Cottage, Peter Lane, Warley, Halifax, Yorks. Proposed by 
K. A. Norris, 


W. Braccosrerski, Kruidbergerweg 99, Santpoort, Holland. Proposed by G, de 
W. Brep, F.R.P.S., F.1LB.P., 46 Manchester Street, London, W.1. Proposed by 
Miss E. M. Knobel. 


F. Curto, North Side Conservatory-Aviary, West Park, Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 


L. A. Hapiow, Barbary Farm, Norton, Faversham, Kent. Proposed by E. J. Boosey. 


Svenp T. Hansen, 101 Amager Landevej, Kastrup, Amager, Denmark. Proposed 
by E. N. T. Vane. 


E. 4 oy Box 796, Lourenco Marques, Portuguese East Africa. Proposed by 
J. Yealland 


W. Herwoopn, F.Z.S., “ Dogberry,”’ Long Lane, Tilehurst, Reading, Berks. Pro- 
posed by C. R. Freeman. : 


B. J. Huppart, M.B.O.U., Shirley House, Marsh Lane, Taplow, Bucks. Proposed 
by D. Goodwi 


win. 


Pe le. 168 West rath Street, Ogden, Utah, U.S.A. Proposed by Calvin 
mn. 


Miss M. Sée, Avifauna, Alphen-aan-der-Rijn, Holland. Proposed by Miss K. 


T. Surrx, 46 Millburn Street, Crook, Durham. Proposed by J. M. S. Lax. 


R. A. agg F.Z.S., Blue Bird, Ferry Avenue, Chertsey Lane, Staines. Proposed 
by Miss E. M. Knobel. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The ten Candidates for Election, pro in the July-A t, 1952, number of the 
AVICULTURAL MaGaAzInE, were duly elected members of the Society. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Mrs, M. Bennett, F.Z.S., to 43 Motspur Park Road, New Malden, Surrey. 
Jj. J. Grecory, to 66 Carew Road, Hamden, Conn., U.S.A. 


G. C. Harpy, Jn., to 61 18th Avenue East, New Westminster, B.C., Canada. 
Major E. F. Houspen, to 126 Bessborough Road, Harrow. 


F, W. SHaw Mayer, to c/o Mr. R. W. Tebb, Lae, New Guinea, via Australia, 
Kennetu J. Smrru, to ““Brendon ”, Harbour View Close, Parkstone, Dorset. 

N. B. Spurway, to “ The Hermitage ”, Oadby, Leicestershire. 

T. G. Taytor, to 16 Derby Road, Caversham, Reading. 

Dwicut Winter, to 1160 Beechwood Boulevard, Pittsburgh 6, Pa., U.S.A. 

R. V. Zeor.in, to 308, East Thomas, Seattle 2, Washington, U.S.A. 


DONATIONS 


A. H. Isenperc 
Jj. H. WacMs.ey 
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For Sale-—Two 1952 blue Indian Ring-necked Parrakeets.—Offers to Tue Duxe 
or Beprorp, Crowholt, Woburn, Beds. 

Outdoor-bred Golden-breasted Waxbill hens (2), Diamond Sparrow hen. 

Wanted, hen Dufreane’s Waxbill—Davm Tucxwe., Alves, Forres, Pages. 58 


For sale from a private Se nae he adult, unrelated ee 

King, Alexandra, Red Rosella, Pennant’s, Adelaide, y-coloured, ng he 

Cockatoo, Leadbeater’s Cockatoo. Wanted : Male Gang-gang Cockatoo, 
female Javan Parrakeect, male Crimson-winged Parrakeet—Davim West, 209 
N. 18th Street, Montebello, California, U.S.A. 

Wanted for members abroad—Several copies of Parrots and Parrot-like Birds in 
Aviculture, Tavistock. Please state condition and price.—Hon. Secretary, 61 Chase 
Road, Oakwood, London, N. 14. 

AvicuLTuRAL Macazing. For sale, 1895-1 all bound in inal bindings, 
£40.—G. pre GOEDEREN, Orteliuskade te A cenann, or Sasi 





AUSTRALIAN PARROTS 
IN CAPTIVITY 


A series of articles by Alan Lendon 
published in the Avicultural Magazine. 
A full account of 60 species of Austra- 
lian Parrots is included in the book which 
deals where possible with the author's 
personal experiences in keeping them in 
captivity in South Australia. 


There are one coloured and seven photo- 
graphic plates. Stiff paper cover. Price 
7s. 10d., post free. Published by the Avi- 
cultural Society, and obtainable from the 
Hon. Secretary, 61 Chase Road, Oak- 
wood, London, N. 14. 














